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376 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Palmer, Roedder, Schlenker, Vos) translate it ' chance,' ' occasion/ 
or 'opportunity/ 

But in historical works and fiction of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Gelegenheit frequently refers to topography (-which 
usage survived to the nineteenth century). Later it was used of 
the mutual relation of the parts of, or the objects in, a limited 
space, then of circumstances, and finally of the resulting adapta- 
bility to one's purpose. 

Tell's comments on the bush-grown rock that catches his prac- 
tised eye show clearly that Gelegenheit here means the lay of the 
land, — an interpretation supported by Hildebrand, Heyne, and 
Sanders, who quote this passage as a late example of the older 
meaning. 
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Notes on Chaucer 



Canterbury Tales, F 7-8. The Squire is described in the General 
Prologue as a merry young gallant. At the mature age of twenty 
he had been in Planders, Artois, and Picardy displaying his cava- 
lier virtues in the hope of winning a certain lady's favor. Indeed, 
he was an ardent lover and accomplished in the ways of courtly 
love. He dressed well. He could not only joust, but also dance 
and sketch, and write 



He coude songes make and wel endyte (A. 95). 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day (A. 91). 

Certainly then he was no timid inexperienced youth, who would 
blush and stammer in telling a tale before the free and easy Can- 
terbury Pilgrims. When the Host asks him for a love story, he 
answers readily, " With all my heart — to the best of my ability." 
He is not boastful ; neither is he backward. And when he adds, 

Have me excused if I speke amis, 
My wil is good — 

he is not apologizing for his lack of skill ; for by definition (so to 
say) he was a practised poet as young men go. Nor is he indulg- 
ing in denial vain and coy excuse. Rather, I believe, is he express- 
ing, in his naturally courteous manner, his disapproval of the inele- 
gant tone and temper of the bourgeois Merchant, who has just 
ended his tale. " My wil is good," he says, with a slight stress on 
the first word which those who have ears to hear catch and under- 
stand. 

Nor is his later speech to be taken too literally, when he says his 
English is insufficient to depict the heroine's beauty; — 
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It moste been a rethor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part. 

I am non swich, I moot speke as I can. (38-41) 

Of course the Squire is not a professional rhetorician, but he can 
make use of some of the professional tricks. For this is merely a 
rhetorical way of saying that Canace was indescribably, ineffably 
lovely. 

Canterbury Tales, F 1538 ff. "And here I take my leve," says 
Aurelius after he has released Dorigen from her obligation, 

As of the treweste and beste wyf 
That ever yet I knew in al my lyf. 

The speech of Aurelius properly ends here; but all the editions I 
have consulted continue it four lines further. Although it is per- 
fectly in character for the magician (F. 1607 ff.) to point with 
pride to his own act of gentilesse in absolving Aurelius from his 
contract, still it is hardly fitting or natural for Aurelius — a squire 
— to do so. Arveragus is in a difficult situation; but his concep- 
tion of nobility is to hold to the letter of a promise, and he instinct- 
ively, after a moment's hesitation — " Is ther oght elles, Dorigen, 
but this ? " — directs his wife to fulfil her obligation. Aurelius has 
so much of the spirit of gentilesse in him that he catches the sug- 
gestion. He reflects a moment; he is touched by the plight of 
Dorigen and the sacrifice of Arveragus; and suddenly he sees the 
whole matter in a new light. Compared with their generosity and 
gentilesse his act would be low and churlish. But surely he does 
not balance in his mind the loss of his pleasure and the self-satis- 
faction of making a magnificent sacrifice. Nor would he, while still 
addressing Dorigen say, " Let every woman take warning of Dori- 
gen's experience." No, it is certainly the Franklin who makes 
this point, adding, characteristically, with another bow to the 

Squire, — 

Thus can a squyer doon a gentil dede 
As well as can a knight, withouten drede. 

Paull Franklin Baum. 
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Milton and Diodati 



Mr. Alvin Thaler in Mod. Lang. Notes for Nov. 1916 (xxxi, 
437 f.) raises three objections to my suggestion that Diodati might 
have been the model for Milton's L' Allegro. His first objection is 
that Milton got his idea for the two poems more likely from Bur- 
ton ; the second, that the Italian titles need not, in view of Milton's 



